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products and compensating subsidies to industry through the maintenance
of an uneconomic freight rate structure, etc.

Regional conflict is not limited, however, to an opposition of industrial
and agricultural interests. The growth of agricultural specialization
(cotton in the South; wheat, corn, and pigs in the Middle West; cattle
in the mountain regions; fruits and vegetables in the Far West; etc.) has
tended to set up conflicts of economic interests between different agri-
cultural regions. The South wants high prices for its cotton and peanuts
and low-cost wheat and meat from the Middle West; the cattlemen of
the Mountain states want an embargo on Argentine beef, which is cheap
and good, while the cotton-producing South wants to sell cotton to the
Argentines; the citrus growers of the Far West want low freight rates
east so that they can undersell the Florida producers; and so it goes.
Various industrial and natural-resource areas conflict in similar ways; the
lumbermen of the Northwest, for example, want low freight rates east
so that they can undersell the Southern lumbermen. To compound the
conflict of regional interests, the gold miners of the Mountain states, of
California, and of Alaska (and, in fact, of all the world) want and get
high prices for their metal; then, to avoid adverse consequences to those
regions that have goods to export, mostly industrial but also rural, such
as the cotton-producing South, an obliging government keeps the gold
purchased from the mining regions out of circulation, burying it back
in the ground from which it came.

The vacillating and contradictory performance of our Federal gov-
ernment, and of all modern governments, is in no small measure a conse-
quence of the differing interests of the various regions of the country.
The modern state has tended to become the clearing house for just such
oppositions of interests, thereby reducing regional and other group con-
flicts to a political level.1 But the granting, via the state, of concessions to
every regional pressure group is of uncertain efficacy. Such concessions
perpetuate rather than resolve the organizational maladjustments that are
the real source of the conflict, and they inevitably harm the society as a
Tvhole. Gold mining, for example, is de facto a socially useless expendi-
ture of resources, both human and material. But because our government
has become its patron, gold mining survives, useless though it is. And thus
it is with many other regional economic activities; they are possible only
because the society at large is taxed to subsidize them. So far, however,
no democratic government has had either the political courage or the
ability to take another course.

Some evolutionary changes have been occurring that may in time to
some degree dissipate regional conflicts of interests, at least in the United

iSee K. G. Crawford, The Pressure Boys: The Inside Story of Lobbying in
America (Messner,, New York, 1939).